CHAPTER XXXII

IK THE LOBBY

THE reader will hardly need to be told that, when I
ask Mm to take his stand in the Lobby, I mean the
Inner Lobby of the House of Commons, the Lobby into
which the Debating Chamber itself opens, and through
which access is to be had to the Peers' Gallery and
the Galleries for Ambassadors and for Distinguished
Strangers. From the Peers' Gallery the Prince of
Wales often looks down upon the House, and in that
Peers' Gallery sat the late Prince Consort on the mem-
orable occasion when his presence was absurdly re-
garded and resented by some of the hot-headed Tories
as an effort made to intimidate the House of Commons
into a servile acceptance of Sir Robert Peel's nefarious
scheme for the abolition of the duties on corn. On any
occasion of remarkable interest the Lobby has nearly as
many Peers as Commoners passing through it, and the
privileged members of the Press whose names are on
the list held by the Sergeant-atArms are free to go out
and come in as they please, and to interview Members
who are not unwilling to be interviewed; and constitu-
ents who wish to see their representatives, and who are
provided with what is called a 'pink ticket,' help to
swell the crowd.

I do not know that there is a more interesting spot in
London for an intelligent and thoughtful observer than
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